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" Is it not a pity to spoil such effective rheto- 
ric, and mar so telling an illustration ? Perhaps; 
but there is a ' pity of it ' on the other side too, 
and it is one which will not have escaped the 
attentive reader of this note." 

The charge of insincerity here brought 
against Ruskin is based mainly upon the as- 
sumption that he did not obtain his translation 
at second-hand. That this assumption is un- 
warranted is very easily shown. Wiilker 
(' Grundriss,' p. 415, §481), speaking of trans- 
lations of the Old English version of the 
' Soliloquies ' says : " Proben giebt auch Turn- 
er a. a. O. [History of the Anglo-Saxons] Bd. 
2, S. 86 f." Reference to Turner discloses the 
fact that among the passages translated by him 
are those found in Ruskin. A careful compari- 
son shows that Ruskin agrees with Turner 
word for word, with one trifling exception, 
namely, where Turner has " and through Thee 
all that live subsist," Ruskin has " and through 
Thee are living all those that are so." Ruskin 
then did obtain his translation at second-hand ; 
the inexact renderings are not his, butTurner's. 
Further, Turner in this passage writes of 
Alfred's work in a manner that would naturally 
lead one who knew the prayer from this source 
only to speak of it as " personally and passion- 
ately offered to the Deity " by the King. Turner 
(Book v., Ch. v.) is speaking of Alfred's piety ; 
after quoting passages from Asser on this 
subject, he says : 

"But independently of Asser's account, we 
have two written records still remaining of the 
pious feelings of this admirable King, from his 
own heart and pen, in his Anglo-Saxon se- 
lections and translations from St. Austin's 
meditations, and in his additions to his version 
of Boetius." 

After giving an extract from the version of 
Boetius, he continues : 

" From the diffuse meditations of St. Austin, 
Alfred selected the parts which most pleased 
him, and has translated these into Saxon, 
with that freedom, and with those additions 
which makes his versions so often breathe his 
own feelings. As the King's heart is laid open 
before us in these chosen effusions, it may not 
be uninteresting to insert some extracts from 
them, as a further delineation of his real 
character." 

The extracts are in three parts ; introducing 
the second and third divisions, Turner uses the 
following expressions : 

"After indulging in these lofty feelings 
awhile, he continues: — " 



"One extract more, breathing the same 
warmth of feeling may be added: — " 

Ruskin, evidently, was not a student of Old 
English ; if he had been familiar with Migne, 
Paul and Braune's Beitrage, Cockayne's 
' Shrine,' and Wulker's ' Grundriss,' probably 
he would not have spoken of Alfred's Prayer 
as he did ; on the other hand, if Professor 
Cook had known the authority upon which 
Ruskin based his remarks, he surely would 
not have written just as he did of Ruskin and 
Alfred's Prayer. 

F. G. Hubbard. 

University of California. 



ARTIFICIAL VOWEL-ROUNDER. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — May I take the liberty to add one 
word to Mr. Raymond Weeks's remarks on 
"On artificial vowel-rounder" (Mod. Lang. 
Notes, January, 1892)? 

A few weeks ago I heard a young person, 
who was spelling to a little girl quite busy 
with writing a New Year's letter, whistle 
several times running when endeavouring to 
pronounce the French u distinctly. Then I 
was led to think that English people, in order 
to pronounce our u properly, should first 
whistle, then without changing the position of 
the tongue and that of the lips, try to give to 
u the French sound. Many a time have I 
made the experiment on English friends here 
and with success. 

Gustave Friteau. 
Paris. 



buchheims 'balladen und 
romanzen: 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes: 

Sirs: From the list of typographical errors 
among the notes to Buchheim's ' Balladen und 
Romanzen,' (Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan., 1892), 
is omitted one of the most unfortunate, namely 
that on page 301, which places the " Inter- 
regnum " at 1554-1573,— three hundred years 
too late. The student who has been taught to 
expect freedom in Schiller's treatment of 
historic material in poetry, would nevertheless 
do him an injustice in ascribing to him so gross 
an anachronism as would be implied by this 
comment upon "die Kaiserlose, die schreck- 
liche Zeit." 
Other corrections to this edition are : 
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Page 91, line 17, for rf« read der. 
" 173, " 23, " wirbe read wirdell. 
" 17, " 27, should be omitted. 

James T. Hatfield. 

Northwestern University. 



BEN JONSON. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — The courtesy of Dr. Karl Menzel of 
the University of Bonn and that of my col- 
league, Dr. Hermann V. Hilprecht, enables 
me to identify the two following references, 
received too late to be incorporated in the 
Notes of my recent edition of Ben Jonson's 
'Timber or Discoveries.' 

Page 20, line 5: "No lie ever grows old," 
incorrectly attributed to Euripides by Jonson, 
will be found in Stobaeus, " Florilegium," 12, 
2 : l4/Ul' ovSsv epTtet ipsvdoi ei% yrjpai ^/juVou. 
Ed. Tauchnitz i, p. 255. 

Page 76, line 12: "Solus nex aut poeta non 
quotannis nascitur " forms with slight variation 
the second line of the following distich : 

Consules fiunt quotannis et novi proconsules 
Solus aut rex aut poeta non quotannis nascitur," 

attributed to Floras, ' Poetae Latini Minores,' 
ed. Baehrens, iv, p. 348. 

The kindness of Professor Albert S. Cook, of 
Yale University, enables me to explain the 
marginal reference of the folio of 1641 to 
Megabyzus by the following anecdote and 
references : 

Megabyzus highly commending some pictures 
that were meanly and ignorantly painted, and 
finding fault with others that were made with 
great art, the boies of Zeuxis that were grinding 
colours laughed at him ; whereupon Zeuxis 
said, When you hold your peace, Megabyzus, 
those boies admire you, for they look on your 
rich garments and attendants ; but as soon as 
you say anything concerning art, they laugh at 
you ; therefore preserve yourself in esteem by 
holding your peace, and censure not the work 
or skill of any which is not in your way. 

/Elian, 'Varia Historia,' Trans. Thomas 
Stanley, London, 1666. Cf. also Pliny ' Nat. 
Hist.' 35-36 and Plutarch, ' De Tranq.' 12, in 
which two cases the reply is referred to Apelles 
and addressed respectively to Alexander and 
to Megabyzus. Professor Cook very justly 
observes : "Evidently Ben Johnson got Plutarch 
and /Elian mixed, or else Zeuxis and Apelles." 

Felix E. Schelling. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

Professor John Lesslie Hall, of the College 



of William and Mary, has published a rhyth- 
mical translation of the 'Beowulf (D. C, 
Heatl. & Co.). It is not a line-for-line transla- 
tion, although it is almost that, and it is almost 
as literal as is possible in any manner : 

So Healfdene's kinsman constantly mused on 
His long-lasting sorrow; the battle-thane clever 
Was not anywise able evils to 'scape from : 
Too crushing the sorrow that came to the people, 
Loathsome and lasting the life-grinding torture, 
Greatest of night-woes. So Higelac's liegeman, 
Good amid Geatmen, of Grendel's achievements 
Heard in his home : of heroes then living 
He was stoutest and strongest, sturdy and noble. 

From this brief passage the translator's 
doctrine may be inferred : a four stressed line 
cut at the middle point by a pause ; a rhyth- 
mical movement resembling that of the origi- 
nal ; considerable alliteration, with special care 
bestowed upon the "rime-giver," that is, the 
first stress in the second half-line ; an attempt 
to retain much of the original order of words, 
balancing of phrases and parallelism, and to 
reproduce the color of the original epithets ; 
some flavor of archaism. A complete ex- 
amination of its merits must be reserved for an 
extended review of this translation, but the 
scholar will at once discover that Professor 
Hall has been very accurate in his renderings, 
and the general reader will find it possible to 
catch the unusual movement of the lines and 
proceed with ease and clearness from one 
episode to another. The book is handsomely 
and accurately printed. It is to be regretted 
that the lines are not numbered continuously 
as in the editions of the original text. 

No. 39 of the ' Literaturdenkmale des 18. 
und 19. Jahrhunderts ' (Stuttgart: J. G. G6- 
schen) is a reprint of the oldest known 
edition, of 1725, of the 'Faustbuch des Christlich 
Meynenden,' the book which probably first 
aroused Goethe's interest in the character of 
Faust. Siegfried Szamat61ski, who recently 
discovered, at Erlangen, this oldest print of 
the 'Faustbuch,' shows, in a valuable introduc- 
tion to this present edition, the relationship of 
all the other early editions, and proves that 
they were all derived from the edition of 1725. 
Dr. Szamat61ski also gives us a reproduction 
of the original, discovered by him in the Kgl. 
Kupferstich-Kabinett at Berlin, of the "por- 
trait of Faust after Rembrandt," an engraving 
which one of Rembrandt's pupils, Jan Joris 
van Vliet, produced from sketches by his 
master, about the year 1630. The editor 
believes that there are good reasons for doubt- 
ing whether Rembrandt really intended this 
picture as a portrait of Faust ; it seems to 
belong to a series of heads of bald-headed, 
melancholy-looking men, which may have 
been drawn either for the peculiar expression 
or for the effects of the lights. Reproductions 
of two other Faust portraits are given ; the 
first of these is a copy of the original, just 
discovered, and was drawn about the year 1680; 
the second one, the oldest print of which is 
found in the ' Faustbuch ' of 1725, is copy of 
the former. 
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